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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY IN THE ARMY OF 
OCCUPATION. 

By J. T. Rorer. 

In the fall of 1918, the Y. M. C. A. sent out a call for two 
thousand educational executives. These men were selected 
from the faculties of normal schools, colleges, and universities. 
There was also a small representation from the public schools 
generally men of extended experience as specialists, principals, 
or superintendents. Perhaps one third of the men were for- 
tunate in securing leaves ,of absence from their regular positions, 
but the great majority were so enthusiastic over the patriotic 
service that thus opened before them, that they willingly re- 
signed important posts to accept assignment in the A. E. F. 

As rapidly as possible, the men (and a very few women) 
were sent in groups of ten to fifty to Paris where they reported 
at the General Headquarters of the Y for assignment. The 
placements were made by the Educational Commission which 
consisted of Professor John Erskine, Columbia University, 
Chairman ; Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and President Kenyon Butterfield, of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. Professor Erskine took 
charge of the American University at Beaune, Dr. Spaulding 
of elementary and high-school work throughout the A. E. F., 
and Dr. Butterfield of all the vocational work, — great emphasis 
being placed on agriculture. The men were assigned quickly to 
the particular field that seemed best suited to their individual 
training and experience. 

When the writer reached Paris, in the latter part of February, 
1919, there were four classes of appointments being made: 
first, to the ports of embarkation; second, to Beaune Univer- 
sity ; third, to camps in France other than the ports ; and fourth, 
to the Army of Occupation. The throng of workers in Paris 
had formed quite a definite opinion of the desirability of these 
several types of appointment. The ports were interesting, yet 
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disappointing, because the embarkation camps necessarily were 
always changing in personnel, — some divisions coming, some 
going. Under such conditions, educational work with any indi- 
vidual was limited to a period usually extending over two or 
three weeks. 

Beaune University was a magnet that drew the majority of 
the men. The plans were so pretentious, the opportunity so 
large, that men selected for this service considered themselves 
very fortunate. Those called to duty at other stations in France 
were usually less pleased with the outlook, though many of 
them believed that nearness to the devastated areas made these 
assignments rather desirable. 

The Army of Occupation was a much coveted assignment. 
Living conditions along the Rhine were reported attractive by 
the Third Army casuals on the way home and by those who 
came to Paris on furlough. It was reasonable also to establish 
schools for men who were to be stationed in definite posts for 
an extended period of time. 

The Third Army arrived in the Rhinelands in December, 
1918, after marching by several routes from their positions at 
the time of the armistice. Thus, the Second Division on the 
morning of November nth was in action with the enemy. Part 
of it had crossed the. Meuse near Beaumont, about 25 km. 
above Sedan, "in face of heavy concentrated enemy machine 
gun fire." The other divisions of the Third Army, also were 
actively engaged in the final campaign, several of them receiv- 
ing special citations for "high courage, devotion to duty, and 
disregard for the immemorable hardships encountered. . . ." 
(General Order 26, Fifth Army Corps, Nov. 20th, 1918.) 

A little more than a month after the armistice found the eight 
divisions in their several assigned locations along the Rhine, the 
1st, 2d, and 32d, on the right, or east bank, and the 3d, 4th, 42d, 
89th, and 90th on the left, or west bank, — over 200,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers occupying about 2,500 square miles of German 
territory. Not many days after the battle-scarred divisions had 
been billeted in their German quarters, President Guy Potter 
Benton, of the University of Vermont, arrived in Coblenz, the 
army headquarters, to begin duty as regional educational di- 
rector. In a short time Dr. Benton was assisted by some thirty 
(Concluded in next issue.) 



